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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 














EFORE the fierce flames that swept 
the Chicago stock yards and vi- 
cinity recently had taken their last 
greedy, destructive lick, the national 
headquarters of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, and 
business and circulation offices of THE 
Quitt had been wiped out. 

Albert W. Bates, retiring executive 
secretary of the fraternity and busi- 
ness manager of THe QuiILL, with his 
successor, James C. Kiper, made a val- 
iant effort to save valuable records, 
address stencil reels and other equip- 
ment, leaving the burning Daily 
Drovers’ Journal Building, where the 
offices were located, only when com- 
pelled to do so. 

Bates sent a graphic description of 
that fiery afternoon and evening, aptly 
describing it as “A Trip Through 
Hell!” The Editor is passing that per- 
sonal letter on to you, feeling that it 
tells, far better than any formal sum- 
mary might, the full force of the blow 
that the organization has suffered. 

Your copy of this issue of THe QuimLL 
may be late—all the envelopes were 
destroyed. Others had to be printed. 
New stencil cards had to be made. 
Recent address changes were lost. 
Only meager records remain. Your 
patience and cooperation will be 
greatly appreciated during the period 
of readjustment. Everything will be 
put back on schedule at the earliest 
possible moment. 


N ADDITION to Bates’ graphic ac- 
count of the fire at headquarters, 
you will find other mighty interesting 
and information-packed articles in this 
issue. 

Bruce Bliven, one of the editors of 
the New Republic, has some striking 
statements on censorship for you. 

John E. Drewry, head of the Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism at the 
University of Georgia, joins the cur- 
rent discussion on cooperation be- 
tween editors and teachers. 

George F. Pierrot, managing editor 
of the American Boy-Youth’s Com- 
panion, appears in the second of our 
new series of articles on magazines, 
magazine men and writing for the 
magazines. 


ND now, a word of tribute to that 

ace of good fellows and splendid 

co-worker, Al Bates, with whom we 
(Continued on page 11) 


























SHADOW OF THE CENSOR 


EFORE we consider the future of 
free speech, it is perhaps well to 
look at its present state. I have 

just made a list of the chief countries of 
the world, putting them with their 
population, in three columns: Those 
which have a reasonable degree of free 
speech, those with very little, and those 
with absolutely none. The results, to 
me at least, are startling: 


Two-thirds of the population of 
the world is today living under 
rigid and complete censorship. 

Eight-ninths of the world’s pop- 
ulation is under serious restric- 
tions on free speech of a govern- 
mental character. 

Only one-ninth, or roughly some 
228,000,000 persons live in coun- 
tries where newspapers are with- 
out formal censorship, and enjoy 
the degree of freedom which we 
know in the United States. 


HIS censorship, which already 

blankets eight-ninths of the world’s 
area, is probably worse than at any 
other time in history. It has deepened 
tremendously in the past two cecades, 
since the beginning of the Great War. 
Today’s rulers may not have any more 
will to censorship than 


By BRUCE BLIVEN 


President and an Editor, 
the New Republic 


German child is sure to become a little 
Hitlerite, the Italian a disciple of Mus- 
solini. The products of such educa- 
tional systems don’t want free speech, 
don’t believe in it, accept cheerfully a 
situation where it is absent. In other 
words, never did nondemocratic gov- 
ernments know their jobs so well as 
now. And never in history was the 
peace of the world so menaced by con- 
flicting national policies as now. 


HEN we turn to the United 

States, we have reason to be 
proud of ourselves in comparison with 
many other lands. But even here, 
there are qualifications on our freedom 
of speech, especially as regards the 
press. For instance: 

In war time, of course, freedom of 
speech disappears, if not by govern- 
ment compulsion, then by voluntary 
coéperation of the publishers, patriot- 
ically doing their bit to help win the 
war. This patriotic impulse is easy to 
understand and condone, yet it can 
result in great harm. I think, for 
instance, that it was a tragedy for 
the whole world that during 1917-18 
the American press shut off discus- 


sion of war aims and possible peace 
conditions. 

Even in time of peace, there are still 
at least three important censorships 
at work in the press. Let me list them: 

1. Censorship of the audience. No 
editor, broadly speaking, can afford to 
say things to which his readers will 
take violent exception. If he does, 
they'll stop reading and there won't 
be any paper, or any editor. This ap- 
plies to papers of all possible views— 
radical, conservative and middle-of- 
the-road. 

2. Censorship through one’s eco- 
nomic position. Papers are run to 
make money; if they don’t at least 
make expenses, they have to quit. No 
paper, therefore, can afford to quarrel 
with its bread and butter. This does~’t 
necessarily mean censorship by any 
one advertiser, or group of advertisers. 
It does mean that the public interest, 
and that alone, can’t possibly be para- 
mount all of the time. 

3. Self-censorship. Strongest of all 
are the restraints all of us uncon- 
sciously impose upon ourselves, the 
work of the invisible censor who sits 
in the brain and tells us “what isn’t 
going to be popular,” “what will make 

trouble,” “what our 





those of the past, but 





they know a lot more 
about how to do it. 
They are aided by new 
means of communica- 
tion, such as the radio 
and the movies, which 
are rigidly controlled 
and very effective for 
propaganda purposes. 
They understand pub- 
lic psychology, how to 
create and alter public 
opinion almost over- 
night, better than ever 
in the past. 

Moreover, they have 
learned control of edu- 
cation, and are using it 


sian child today who 
goes through the Rus- 
sian schools hasn’t one 
chance in ten thousand 
of coming out anything 
but a Communist. The 


HIS brief but startling and illuminating discussion of the like.” 
present and future of free speech by Bruce Bliven, president 
and one of the editors of the New Republic, isasummary ofthe this one all other 
address he delivered recently at the convention of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in Washington. 


Born on a farm in Iowa, Mr. Bliven attended and was gradu- 
ated from Stanford University. His journalistic career began 
in 1909 when he joined the staff of the San Francisco Bulletin. the future of 
He remained there for three years, then spent two years as a 
magazine contributor and advertising writer. 


He became head of the Department of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in 1914 and continued in that ca- 
pacity for two years before joining the staff of Printers’ Ink. 
He joined the staff of the New York Globe in 1919 as chief edi- 
torial writer, later becoming managing and then associate edi- 
up to the hilt. A Rus- jtor. He became managing editor of the New Republic in 1923. 


There are few men in the profession today who can observe 
more closely what goes on in America, interpret it more ac- 
curately, or write about it more cogently. 


readers (or advertis- 
ers, or owners) won’t 
For effective- 
ness, I would trade for 


censorships, combined, 
and feel I had made a 
good bargain. 


HEN we look at 


free speech, I feel we 
have to take a pessi- 
mistic view. It seems 
to me likely that all 
present restraints will 
continue, and will 
grow both here and 
abroad. 

My reason for this is 
my belief that the 
world has come into 
an extraordinarily dif- 
ficult and dangerous 
time, when we must 





(Continued on page 12) 
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Your Stake in Junior Magazines 


By GEORGE F. PIERROT 


Managing Editor, 
The American Boy-Youth’s Companion 


checks from junior magazines 
you ought to be. 

There are more than a hundred 
weekly or monthly magazines pub- 
lished exclusively for boys and girls. 
Such writers’ magazines as Author & 
Journalist and Writer’s Digest regu- 
larly print lists of them. Their com- 
bined circulation exceeds three mil- 
lion. Each one buys from 15,000 words 
to 65,000 words a month. Each wants 
long and short fiction, long and short 
non-fiction. Some of these magazines 
pay on publication, but most pay on 
acceptance. Some pay as little as one- 
fourth cent a word; most pay one-half 
cent or better. Several pay two cents 
and up. 

If you’re interested in this field, first 
study the list of junior magazines and 
their general needs. Pick out eight or 
ten magazines and write to their edi- 
tors. Ask for printed matter that dis- 
cusses their editorial requirements. 
Read a few issues of their magazines. 
Then get out your typewriter. 


[’ you aren’t getting regular pay 


ON’T delude yourself with the 
thought that slipshod or inaccu- 
rate writing will get by, just because 
your readers are young. They’re in- 
telligent, keen, critical. They can ap- 
preciate the best writing you're ca- 
pable of. They will quickly reject in- 
ferior work. Expect, too, your share 
of rejections. But once you really 
catch the slant of the junior magazines, 
checks should start flowing your way. 
They won't be large, at first, but if you 
work hard they may be steady. 

The article that follows is not de- 
signed to give you _ specific tips. 
Rather, it aims to give you a bit of 
background, a bit of of the history and 
evolution of junior literature. You'll 
need it, if you really want to work for 
the magazines in that field. 

Some of you, last Christmas, found 
yourselves buying books for boys 
—boys in California, or Maine, or Flor- 
ida, boys you had never seen, whose 
reading preferences you didn’t know. 
It’s hard to shoot at a target that you 
can’t see. 

Your quandary, last Christmas, was 
a quandary that we find ourselves 
facing, every month in the year. As 
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HIS interesting article on 

the general trend of junior 
literature is the second of a new 
series dealing with magazines, 
magazine men, and writing for 
the magazines. 

George F. Pierrot, the author, 
is widely experienced in the 
field of which he treats. Soon 
after his graduation from the 
University of Washington in 
1920 he joined the staff of the 
American Boy, of which he is 
managing editor. For the last 
nine years he has done its 
manuscript buying. 

He says that the junior field 
needs new writers, plenty of 
them, but warns you that only 
competent men—men with a 
real writing urge, men who are 
willing to work hard, and 
study—are likely to make the 
grade. 








editors of the American Boy-Youth’s 
Companion, each month we must print 
65,000 words, or one and one-quarter 
book lengths. These words must in- 
terest 265,000 boys—boys we have 
never seen, boys whose names we have 
never heard. We must please these 
boys, if we are to stay in existence, for 
there is, in the magazine world, a very 
terrible god who demands ceaseless 
propitiation. The name of this god is 
“Renewal Percentages.” A _ certain 
high proportion of each year’s sub- 
scribers must send us new checks at 
Christmas, or else we must close our 
offices, write home for money, and set 
ourselves to planting the faster grow- 
ing kinds of vegetables. 


OU will excuse me if, in citing 

examples, I make frequent men- 
tion of the American Boy. It is the 
magazine most familiar to me. Please 
remember, however, that my examples 
will be largely typical of the junior 
field. The average American Boy 
reader, I may say in preface, is 15% 
years old. He is five feet, four inches 


tall, he is finishing his sophomore year 
in high school, and he weighs 114 
pounds. Such is the alert, critical 
young man who, like the gentleman in 
the old-time song, “wants what he 
wants when he wants it.” 

Most people think of an editor as a 
passive creature. He is a man (they 
think) who sits in a swivel chair and 
watches manuscripts pass him in a 
steady stream. Now and then he dips 
a languid finger into the stream, ex- 
tracts a likely manuscript, buys it, and 
goes home knowing that the next 
month’s issue is at last complete. 

But editing—good editing—isn’t so 
simple. Good editing is essentially 
creative. It calls for all the originality, 
all the enthusiasm and resourcefulness 
and educative knowledge and idealism, 
that a man can muster. I think it fair 
to say that no really conscientious edi- 
tor is really proud of more than about 
15 per cent of what he publishes. If 
you want to know why, buy his maga- 
zine and read the other 85 per cent! 
Fifteen per cent comes up to his exact- 
ing standard. The rest he publishes 
because he hasn’t been able to find 
something better. 

If you give thought to the painting 
of the Old Masters—let us take Peter 
Paul Rubens, for example—you will 
recall that design was the artist’s first 
and foremost job. Rubens would plan 
his subject matter, his various ele- 
ments, his color effects. He would 
work out, in his mind or on paper, a 
synthesis of complicated elements— 
characters, background, idea, color 
scheme. Then, with crayon, he would 
put the finished composition on canvas. 
Such was design, the master plan of 
the master artist. After that, he might 
call in his aptest pupils to execute 
much of the detail. He himself would 
apply the last-minute changes, the 
finishing touches. The result would be 
a Rubens masterpiece. 


really creative editor entrusts 

to nobody the responsibility for de- 
sign. Each issue of a boys’ magazine 
is like a complicated canvas. It must 
be complete and well rounded. It must 
contain adventure, science, mystery, 
pictures, information, inspiration. It 
must contain these, and a hundred 
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other elements, in reasonably correct 
proportion—not too much of one, not 
too little of another. After the design 
is complete, the editor proceeds to 
execute it. 

He may send a staff writer to Cali- 
fornia to watch Georgia play U. S. C. 
He may send another staff writer to 
Warm Springs, to ask President 
Roosevelt for a New Year’s greeting 
to boys. He may confer, himself, with 
an outstanding librarian, to get a 
practical slant on a new school of boys’ 
literature. He may ask his editorial 
writer to read a dozen new publica- 
tions from the American Medical As- 
sociation, in order to write a single one- 
paragraph editorial of advice to boys 
on the all-important subject of health. 

Perhaps this is the day to send a 
questionnaire to 500 English teachers, 
asking them what sort of essay con- 
test would be most useful in their 
classes. A day in the office of a boys’ 
magazine is busy, pulsating, loaded 
with chances for error, teeming with 
opportunity for constructive service. 


ONSIDER, for a moment, the 

steps in the evolution of junior 
literature. In 1880 a certain young 
man with an incurable inferiority 
complex was glutting the market with 
stories in which a poor boy rode the 
brake beans to New York, rescued the 
daughter of a Wall Street magnate 
from the back of a runaway horse, was 
taken into her father’s “counting 
house,” and subsequently attained to 
wealth, position, and more or less hap- 
piness in the constant company of the 
young lady herself. I need not tell 
you that the name of this optimistic 
young man was Horatio Alger. 

Now, the trouble with Horatio Alger, 
and with the entire dime novel school 
of literature, was not its viciousness. 
By and large, this literature wasn’t 
vicious at all. Indeed, it was the very 
opposite. It was saccharine, sticky 
sweet. The heroes were always 
manly, hard muscled, the soul of 
honor. They spoke copybook English. 
They were as truthful as George 
Washington, except that they never 
stooped to such perversive activi- 
ties as war against cherry trees. Suc- 
cess always smiled on them. They 
triumphed early, easily, and they lived 
long. 

Our indictment of such literature is 
that it vitiated the minds of its readers. 
It wasted their time. It crowded out 
the more robust literature which, un- 
fortunately, was much less accessible. 
It gave boys none of the flesh and blood 
of life. It filled them with, false ideas 
of what was in store for them. It was 
literary fat, not literary muscle. 


THE QUILL 


The Alger school was followed by 
other schools. Some of them were 
better, but not much. Oliver Optic 
was an improvement, in that his boys 
faced more real problems. But his 
work was far from literature. His 
characterization was none too convinc- 
ing, and life as ‘he pictured it was 
scarcely a preparation for life as it 
would have to be lived. 

Henty brought to popularity the 
historical novel for boys. It may be 
said for Henty that he fired millions 
with more of a tolerance for classroom 
history. But Henty’s characters were 
storybook people, speaking in story- 
book language. America’s Kirk 
Monro, who followed him, was again 
an improvement. He made American 
history real, and he made it popular. 
But Kirk Monro, too, was a tale- 
spinner, rather than a creator of 
literature. 


OW, because my space grows 
short, let us jump to the present- 
day literature for boys and girls. You 
find, today, that junior books repre- 
sent a very large percentage of the 
total output. You find that in the last 
15 years the junior field has drawn to 
itself some of the most brilliant men 
and women in the book publishing 
field. You find that many of the finest 
adult writers have found attraction in 
writing for young people. You find 
that some of the world’s leading artists 
—men and women of more than 
ephemeral talent—have turned to the 
junior field. 

Let us examine, for a minute, the 
schedules of the American Boy. Let 
us see wherein we differ, in our 
present-day ideas of what is proper 
reading for older boys, from the 
Horatio Alger tradition. 

Consider, for example, our recent 
serial, “Larry Marsh, Packer.” This is 
an excellent illustration of what we 
call “motivated fiction.” Motivated 
fiction attempts to give as much accu- 
rate information as does really creative 
non-fiction, but to sugar-coat it in the 
form of the all-important “ good story.” 

We wanted to present, to our 
readers, a picture of present-day fish- 
ing industry as it actually lives and 
breathes. We wanted to show every 
process, from the catching of the fish 
through the canning of them to their 
actual sale over the retail counter. We 
wanted to present each stage fully, 
correctly, and interestingly. So we 
sent William Heyliger, author of “High 
Benton” and one of the best writers 
in the older-boy field, to Maine to 
spend several months in the sardine 
packing district. He chatted with 
fishermen. He went through packing 
houses, guided by cooperative fore- 
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men. He consulted brokers, he did 
some fishing on his own account, he 
haunted warehouses, he talked with 
chain store retailers. He even stuffed 
his pockets with soda crackers, and 
sampled enough sardines to make him 
hate them for the rest of his life. 


HE result was “Larry Marsh, 

Packer.” It featured a real boy, 
real industry, real life. An American 
Boy reader who finished this story was 
most enthusiastic over its entertain- 
ment value. What was less apparent 
to him, but even more important, in 
our opinion, was the fact that, for the 
first time in his life, he formed some 
definite and positive and tenable ideas 
about business and industry. 

William Heyliger is but one of many 
examples. Frederic Nelson Litten re- 
turned not so long ago from Haiti, 
where he gathered, for American Boy 
readers, accurate and colorful informa- 
tion about American fliers in the 
tropics. His work is appearing in the 
form of fiction, which increases its ap- 
peal, but it is none the less wholesome 
and educational. 

We sent T. S. Stribling, Pulitzer prize 
novelist, to South America to get us 
new, accurate, true-to-life fiction. We 
sent Warren Hastings Miller to the 
Malay Peninsula and to the Sahara. 
Each year James Willard Schultz, last 
of the plainsmen-writers, gives us a 
story that is not only good fiction, well 
written, but which is history in motion. 

Edward J. O’Brien, the man who 
annually picks the world’s greatest 
short stories, always honors a sur- 
prisingly large quota of American 
Boy fiction, in competition with that 
of the best adult magazine. He does 
this, I suspect, because we never have 
subscribed to the now rapidly disap- 
pearing doctrine that “anything is good 
enough for a boy.” We have replaced 
it with the newer, finer doctrine that 
“A boy’s mentality is entitled to 
respect.” 


E hold that no writing is too good 

for boys. We hold that a boys’ 
magazine, to be a truly worthwhile 
force, must exemplify good diction, 
good writing, good punctuation. It 
must uphold quality standards. It 
must have a respect for style, for lit- 
erary integrity. 

We keep our readers about three 
and one-half years. Then they yield 
to a most deplorable habit—they grow 
into adult magazines. But we keep 
them long enough to accustom them to 
good drawing and substantial litera- 
ture, so that when they leave us, they 
will be content with nothing less. 

That, we feel, is the length and 
breadth of our job. 





NINE POINTS OF COOPERATION 
FOR EDITORS AND TEACHERS 


By JOHN E. DREWRY 


Director, Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 


HREE years ago newspaper edi- 

tors and teachers of journalism 
decided it would be mutually 
profitable if they would talk “with” 
each other rather than “at” each other. 
Cooperation of schools of journalism 
and the active press dates further back 
than 1930, of course; but this was the 
year when representatives of both 
groups were brought together at the 
Boston convention of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism 
to discuss education for journalism. 
Out of this meeting, largely through 
the efforts of Fred Fuller Shedd, then 
president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, grew the joint 
committee of editors and teachers of 
journalism. Dedicated to the intelli- 
gent furtherance of education for jour- 
nalism and the related task of profes- 
sional progress, this committee now 
includes representatives of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, the 
National Editorial Association, the In- 
land Daily Press Association, the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism, and the American 
Association of Teach- 


University of Georgia 


eration between such schools and 
newspapers, both in the placement of 
graduates and in the solution of mu- 
tual problems. 

2. Consideration of the best method 
for a study of schools of journalism 
and of opportunities for graduates, in- 
cluding a recommendation that steps 
be taken preliminary to such a study. 

3. A recommendation that the joint 
committee be made permanent. 

My second report, based upon first- 
hand information secured from mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism, was published in the March, 1933, 
issue of the Journalism Quarterly and 
showed that “cooperation between 
newspapers and schools of journalism 
during 1932 was varied and extensive, 
and ...that newspapermen are 
showing an increasing interest in pro- 
fessional preparation for journalistic 
practice.” 


HIS report, which gave examples 

of more than a dozen different types 
of cooperation, contained the follow- 
ing summary: 


“A majority of the schools reported 
that press institutes or other meetings 
for editors were held on their cam- 
puses. Members of the faculties of a 
number of the schools served as judges 
in newspaper contests and furnished 
criticism and advice sought by pub- 
lishers. Teachers of journalism like- 
wise served as speakers for journal- 
istic gatherings of various types. Sev- 
eral schools operated placement serv- 
ices, offered courses for rural corre- 
spondents, provided mechanical cost 
data, assisted with the salary of a field 
manager, published professional news- 
papers or magazines for the press of 
their states, and conducted reader-in- 
terest and advertising surveys for 
newspapers in their particular sec- 
tions. Several schools of journalism 
fostered an interest in journalism by 
the high schools of their states and 
had the cooperation of the press in 
this activity. Prizes in high school 
contests in several instances were pro- 
vided by newspapers.” 

When President Crosman asked me 
to report on this subject of coopera- 
tion this year, it seemed to me that it 

would be more useful 





to the cause of educa- 





ers of Journalism. 


This is my third re- 


De tad Be ae WIDE interest in the problem of effecting closer coopera- 
= nr tion between editors and teachers, the classroom and the 
é : city room, has been aroused as a result of two articles appear- 
. Lviv — Sarg one ing in recent issues of The Quill—“Can Editors and Teachers 
Get Together?” by R. R. Barlow, of the Department of Jour- some of the problems 

nalism at the University of Illinois, and “Getting Editor and 


Tour 1931 conven- J¢acher Together,” by John L. Meyer, secretary of the Inland 
Daily Press Association. 


the press and schools 


committee. 


tion, attention 
was called to the ac- 
tion of this joint com- 


tion for journalism if, 
instead of dwelling on 
what has already been 
done along this line, 
we should look to the 
future and consider 


in which teachers and 
practitioners have a 
common interest, and 
in the solution of 


To the discussion, we take pleasure in adding John E. which this spirit of co- 


mittee at its first meet- Drewry, director of the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism operation, which has 
ing held in Cleveland at the University of Georgia and chairman of the committee of been so splendid since 
in the spring of 1931. the American Association of Teachers of Journalism on coop- 1930, could be utilized. 
There were three im- ¢ration with newspapers. 


portant results of this 
meeting: 


olution citing the ne- 
cessity of a high, defi- 


Acting upon this con- 
viction, I invited some 


His remarks constitute the annual report he submitted tothe of my colleagues to 
1. Adoption of a res- teachers’ association at the last meeting of that organization. 


contribute their ideas 
on the subject. Be- 


Prof. Drewry, who has had considerable experience in news- fore summarizing what 


nite standard of edu- paper and magazine work, has been connected with the school ‘seem to be the major 
cation in schools of he now heads since 1922. 


journalism, and_ the 
need of greater coop- 





problems and oppor- 
tunities to which edi- 





tors and teachers 
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should give their best thought, I 
should like to quote from three of 
them. 

Prof. Lawrence W. Murphy, director 
of the University of Illinois School of 
Journalism thinks that schools of jour- 
nalism should have not only the pas- 
sive approval of the press but the ac- 
tive, whole-hearted support of editors. 

“My own idea of cooperation be- 
tween the schools of journalism and 
the press,” he writes, “is this: That 
the press should stop expecting the 
schools to be perfect and give them 
the same kind of support doctors have 
given the medical schools and lawyers 
have given the law schools. 

“By this I mean that practicing edi- 
tors should go all the way instead of 
trying so hard to find the line that 
marks half the way. The schools are 
no longer on trial. They have been 
endorsed by every responsible agency. 
They need the kind of support now 
that sticks through thick and thin, the 
kind that sees beyond temporary or 
immediate or local shortcomings to a 
system of training and education fully 
the equal of any system ever known. 


HE business of the schools should 

be to teach school, not to run 
around trying to make editors feel 
good and give them a large number of 
services on the side. A school is as 
good as its teaching program, not as 
good as its ability to stage conventions, 
manage contests, and soothe ruffled 
feelings. 

“It should not be that the schools 
go to the editors; the editors should 
come to the schools. They should 
come to offer their personal help and 
to offer the strength of their editorial 
influence. They should come to see 
and to hear, that they may defend the 
schools with first-hand knowledge of 
the facts and with full appreciation of 
the achievements already to their 
credit. In the old days men left for- 
tunes to universities, to museums of 
art, to scientific foundations, to his- 
torical societies, to libraries and gal- 
leries. Editors have been among the 
great philanthropists, leaving their 
fortunes and incidental bequests to 
everything under the sun but the im- 
provement of their own profession. 
But doctors have not hesitated to leave 
money to hospitals and relief centers 
and research foundations and medical 
schools; lawyers have not hesitated to 
leave their money to endow law 
schools, to give law buildings and law 
libraries, even to give housing and 
dormitories for law students, and 
scholarships and grants for members 
of student bodies and faculties. .. . 

“If editors want to know what they 
can do, they can consider some of our 
present difficulties which doctors, law- 
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yers, and others would not stand for a 
minute in their own professional 
schools. The schools need an active 
professional support; they need a place 
for their best graduates; they need 
money for scholarships; they need 
money for unsupported parts of a pro- 
gram; they need editors and reporters 
giving public testimony in their favor; 
they need the kind of help that will 
enable them to offer graduate work; 
they need books and papers and equip- 
ment; they need the increased respect 
and loyalty of the whole fraternity.” 

The late Dr. Allen Sinclair Will, di- 
rector of the department of journal- 
ism, Rutgers University, saw coopera- 
tion in terms of efficient professional 
training. “It seems to me,” he wrote, 
“that everything on this subject comes 
to this point: We must turn out grad- 
uates whom the editors and publishers 
will wish to employ for their own 
benefit. If we do this the problem is 
solved.” 

Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, director of the 
University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism, thinks—and I fully agree 
with him—that “the most important 
type of cooperation . . . at the present 
time . . . is to aid in every way in the 
organization of the rank and file of 
newspaper workers into guilds of the 
professional rather than the trade- 
union type.” 

“My hope,” Dr. Bleyer writes, “is 
that if the guild movement succeeds 
it will establish salary scales, hours 
of work, and eventually requirements 
for admission to the profession of jour- 
nalism, all of which will be a great 
boon to schools of journalism and their 
graduates. 

“Personally, I regard the guild 
movement as the most significant ad- 
vance toward professionalizing jour- 
nalism in the history of the American 
newspaper.” 

These observations and suggestions 
by Messrs. Murphy, Will, and Bleyer 
are highly significant, it seems to me, 
and should be heeded by the joint com- 
mittee as it goes forward with its work. 


HAT these leaders among the 
teachers of journalism have to 
say, and what has already been accom- 
plished by the joint committee suggest 
that there are certain fundamental 
items which constitute the basis of a 
sound cooperation between the press 
and schools of journalism. Following 
are what may be termed guideposts 
for the future of cooperation between 
schools of journalism and the press: 
1. The necessity of continuous ef- 
fort on the part of teachers to main- 
tain and develop methods of admission 
and instruction which will result in 
graduates so competent that publish- 
ers cannot ignore them. 
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2. Improvement of methods of place- 
ment of graduates. 

3. Utilization to a greater extent of 
first-rate practitioners by schools of 
journalism as teachers, lecturers, and 
advisers. 

4. Greater emphasis on research 
both for the practical benefit of the 
press and for the enrichment of the 
knowledge of the social sciences. 

5. Development of standards of 
practice and machinery for enforce- 
ment which will assure journalism of 
real professional status. As Dr. Bleyer 
has pointed out, the Guild movement, 
which is rapidly becoming national, 
offers much promise in this connec- 
tion. Every effort should be made by 
the joint committee to encourage 
newspaper workers, as they form these 
guilds, to eschew, in their own inter- 
est, the trade union idea, and rather 
to model their organizations on the 
British Institute of Journalism. 

6. Recognition by teachers of jour- 
nalism and education of the public 
that journalism embraces a great deal 
more than newspaper reporting, and 
that a course in journalism which does 
not envisage journalism in the broad- 
est sense of the term is unjustifiably 
narrow and inadequate. Schools of 
journalism should not aim exclusively 
at the training of recruits for news- 
paper work, but rather should provide 
a broad cultural and professional edu- 
cation which will be useful in any 
work calling for a knowledge of jour- 
nalism and contemporary affairs. 

7. Realization that if journalism is 
to command the services of the high- 
est type of young men and women, 
salaries must be adequate and com- 
mensurate with the preparation and 
responsibilities of the well educated 
and conscientious journalist. The 
Guilds promise progress here, just as 
they do with professional recognition. 

8. The necessity, if schools of jour- 
nalism are to perform their tasks most 
effectively, of an adequate survey by 
a competent agency of the opportuni- 
ties and requirements in all phases of 
journalism—not newspapers alone, but 
trade journals, magazines, advertising 
agencies, etc. 

9. The understanding among all 
journalists is that what the schools 
need and earnestly seek is the benefit 
of such counsel as the practicing jour- 
nalist is qualified to give. Teach- 
ers of journalism want more than the 
passive approval of their work by prac- 
titioners. They ask and feel that the 
importance of education for journal- 
ism gives them a right to ask the ac 
tive, earnest support of the men and 
women engaged in a profession to 
whose advancement teachers and prac- 
titioners alike ought to give their best 
services. 








that afternoon of May 19—but how 

much hotter it was to be! 

James C. Kiper, recently appointed 
executive secretary, director of the 
Personnel Bureau and business man- 
ager of Tue Qumit, and I had put in a 
sweltering day going over office rou- 
tine, records, program and other de- 
tails. We left the office at 4:00 p. m., 
roasting in a temperature of 91 de- 
grees, and headed for a drugstore to 
get a cool drink. 

The drug store is on Halsted Street, 
opposite the main entrance to the 
Yards and just across the street from 
the Live Stock National Bank. 

About 4:15 there was a rush of fire 
engines into the yards. There were 
so many of them that we looked out. 
A great cloud of smoke was pouring 
out of the vicinity of the cattle pens. 
It looked like a real thriller (fires are 
very common in the Yards) so we went 
back into the yards to the Livestock 
Exchange Building and climbed nine 
flights to the roof, to get a good view. 


[: was terrifically hot in Chicago 


HE flames had made a good start in 

the south pens, all of wood, and 
with a strong west wind behind were 
sweeping eastward toward the railroad 
tracks which separate the corral area 
from the horse barns, the International 
Livestock Show pavilion, the Stock 
Yard Inn, the Drovers Journal and 
the banks, all of which are clustered 
at or near the main entrance at the 
corner of Exchange and Halsted. 





Fire Destroys Sigma Delt 


A First-Hand Account of 
When Chicago Had Wor 


By Albert! \W 


Retiring Executive $ 


They gave off such a blistering heat 
that we could scarcely stand to look 
over the edge of the roof, even though 
we were nine stories up and nearly a 
block north. 

It was a beautiful sight, and there 
was at that moment no cause for alarm. 
But not for long. Before either Kiper 
or I could realize it, the flames had 
swept clear to the railroad tracks and 
were eating their way northward, to- 
ward Exchange avenue. By the time 
we could dash to the ground floor and 
out onto Exchange avenue they were 
lashing out into the street. Jim was 
strange to the Yards, so he just hung 
on close behind, and we dashed. 

Fire engines were thundering down 
the street, through black smoke so 
dense it was impossible to see more 
than two or three feet ahead. We had 
to take a chance that none was com- 
ing at that moment. We took to the 
center, held our breath, and ran as we 
never had before. Not tiny sparks 
but great burning chips of wood were 
falling everywhere. We managed to 
avoid them all and got through to the 
Drovers Journal Building. 

We were badly worried by then, but 
we still couldn’t believe that the Drov- 
ers Journal Building would be taken. 




















When the Flames Swept the Stock Yards 


HICAGO’S worst fire since 1871, which swept through the 
stock yards the afternoon of May 19, wiped out the na- 
tional headquarters of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity, located in the Daily Drovers Journal Building. 
The bulk of the records accumulated during the organiza- 
tion’s 25 years were destroyed by the flames. 
of the individual files—nine years in the assembling—of regis- 
trants in the Personnel Bureau. 
first issue in 1912 to the present, also went up in smoke. 

Minutes of national conventions, histories, correspondence, 
rituals, office equipment of all kinds and printed supplies with 
an estimated replacement value of several thousand dollars 
were destroyed—although in a supposedly fireproof vault. 

Despite the losses, however, all departments of the frater- 
nity’s national headquarters, including the general fraternity, 
The Quill and the Personnel Bureau, are going ahead with reg- 
ular operation on a virtually normal schedule. 

Albert W. Bates, retiring executive secretary, and his suc- 
cessor, James C. Kiper, stayed in the burning headquarters un- 
til literally scorched out, trying to save everything they could. 
Bates penned a graphic description of that fiery experience in 
a report to national officers of the fraternity. He did not an- 
ticipate that it would appear in print. But the Editor felt that 
you would be interested in seeing that account. 


Gone also are all 


Files of The Quill, from the 


So here it is. 














Jim and I went to the second floor for 
the small fire extinguisher in the 
Sigma Delta Chi offices. I climbed 
out onto the roof of the one-story 
Drovers Journal annex, which houses 
the flat bed and other job presses. I 
had put out a few flaming embers 
when Bert Smead, composing room 
foreman, came out with another ex- 
tinguisher. By then the flames had 
reached the elevated line north of 
Exchange avenue, in the pen area, and 
were creeping eastward toward our 
office windows. (The L ran past them 
about three feet from the window 
ledge.) 


XPECTING that the fire depart- 

ment (by then there were at least 
150 engines in the Yards) would make 
a stand at the railroad track just west 
of the Drovers Journal annex, I 
climbed up onto the elevated bridge 
spanning the railroad tracks and tried 
to stop the flames there. I must have 
been a ridiculous sight. Certainly I 
gave the people below a great laugh. 
It was like committing a Huey Long 
on a forest fire. The flames were com- 
ing across the bridge ahead of me, and 
across the railroad tracks below and 
to the south, so fast that it was finally 
plain that all hope was gone. So I 
climbed back into the building and Jim 
and I went to work on Sigma Delta 
Chi records. 

We managed to get the master en- 
rollment card files (card for every 
member, made at time of enrollment, 
showing full name, home address at 
time of initiation, national and Quill 
life numbers, chapter, and in the case 
of those enrolled in past three years, 
other data connected with enrollment) 
and two stencil reels onto the Drovers 
Journal truck before it pulled away. 
The Drovers Journal men meanwhile 
managed to get their stencil reels, mail 
bags and a tiny but important part of 
= mailing machinery onto the 
truck. 


Sigma Delta € 








Yelta Chi's Headquarters 


unt of What Happened 
Worst Fire Since 1871 


rt! W. Bates 


cutive Secretary, 


» Delta Chi 


Then Kiper and I had to fall back 
on the vault, which was supposed to 
be fireproof and we hoped it would be. 
Sigma Delta Chi has used the vault 
exclusively, except for a few Drovers 
Journal circulation department rec- 
ords kept there. We rushed card files, 
Scholarship Award files, and all others 
we could get our hands on, into the 
vault. We stored the new Personnel 
Bureau card system in the vault but 
were forced to leave the five-drawer 
filing case, filled with individual files 
of nearly a thousand men—files it has 
taken nine years to compile—in the 
office. The petty cash box, the chap- 
ter enrollment records (original 
forms), three typewriters, a few draw- 
ers of odds and ends, the big perma- 
nent enrollment book (removed from 
the bank vault once a year to be 
brought up to date, a Quit file, and 
few other items—all these went into 
the vault. 


Y then the flames were all around 

the building. The front windows 
had caved in and the fire was shoot- 
ing toward the back of the building. 
At the back of the building the fire 
was licking the Headquarters’ win- 
dows sills from the elevated railroad. 
Jim and I grabbed out of the vault the 
cash book and the big alumni dues reg- 
ister (a better record book, more com- 
plete than the one kept in the bank 
vault) and ran for the east door on the 
ground floor. Jim rescued his hat and 
coat from the front office, and had to 
climb out a window. My hat went up 
in smoke. We ran like scared rab- 
bits through streams of water, through 
a burning garage and across Halsted 
to my old flivver, which luckily I had 
parked outside the Yards on Root 
street just east of Halsted. It was the 
last car standing in that block, and 
was soaking wet. We got the record 
books into it, got it started, and drove 
to a safe distance. Then I went back 
to Halsted street to the drug store to 


rescue my coat (with valuable papers 
in it) and a personal notebook I had 
left there in my first run back into the 
Yards. Buildings all along the street 
were in flames and the Stock Yard Inn 
across the street was an inferno fed 
in part by a half million dollars’ worth 
of oil portraits of the great of agricul- 
ture. After some difficulty I got my 
coat and notebook and then Jim and I 
drove around to the other side of the 
yards, on the safe side of the flames, 
where we watched the Exchange 
Building go up. Radio Station WAAF, 
owned by the Drovers Journal, was, 
of course, completely destroyed. We 
tried to see the Drovers Journal 
Building go, but the smoke was too 
dense from fires in the foreground. 
The fire started about 4:10 p. m. 
and the Drovers Journal Building was 
entirely gone by about 5:30. I took 
Jim to his train at 8:00 and returned 
immediately. Every fire engine in 
Chicago and suburbs, except a few 
busy with other fires, were on the 
scene—about 180 pieces. The Mayor 
was on the air, directing people to shut 
off their water all over the city; the 
health commissioner was advising the 
boiling of drinking water as all filtra- 
tion was stopped. And there must 


have been a half million spectators on 
all sides of the five-mile area which 
was roped off by police and volun- 
teers. Thanks to a police press pass 
I was able to get through four police 
lines and back clear to Halsted, which 
was then almost the center of the fire. 
They were blasting buildings in a des- 
perate effort to halt the flames, but 
that did little good. It was stopped 
only by a change in the wind and a 
wide lane of railroad tracks. To my 
great consternation, the drug store 
was the only building intact on Hal- 
sted street. A lucky owner. He let 
me in and there I stayed for four hours 
until after midnight, phoning home, 
wiring my folks, and trying to get the 
smoke out of my eyes and lungs, while 
the firemen played water on all sides 
of the building. I couldn’t bear to go 
home without knowing the worst. It 
was 11:30 before the flames had died 
down enough on Exchange avenue for 
me to get over to the Drovers Journal 
Building. 

The sight was so terrible to behold 
that it ceased to be terrible, just as the 
excitement of it all had been so terrific 
that it ceased to be exciting at all. 
Nothing but a pile of bricks remained 
of the east wall. The front wall stood 
alone, like a highway signboard with- 
out any lettering. The west wall was 
half gone, and the north wall remained 
intact. Nothing whatever remained 
in the building between the walls, ex- 
cept a single concrete column. Up 
where the second floor had been was 








ing. 





ber’s enthusiasm and interest. 








Full Speed Ahead! 


By WALTER R. HUMPHREY 
National President, Sigma Delta Chi 


LTHOUGH burned out of house and home, Sigma Delta 
Chi is going full speed ahead. 

It will take more than a fire to put a permanent crimp in the 

vigorous program of the fraternity, more than the loss of all 

records to erase the inspiration and impetus of 25 years of build- 


During the past few years, Sigma Delta Chi has been gain- 
ing in prestige, in influence and the esteem of not only its own 
membership but of the entire newspaper craft. 
at a time when the fraternity’s strength is at its peak. The re- 
bound, therefore, should come with an unmistakable surge to 
answer the challenge of the emergency! 

The fraternity needs funds to rebuild, it is true. 
than that it needs a renewal and rededication of every mem- 


Sigma Delta Chi’s enviable position is a tribute to the loy- 
alty, sacrifice, and effort of the men who have worked to that 
end. That same spirit is going to provide the impetus to send 
the fraternity’s program along without interruption . . 
with a greater inspiration and vision. 


This fire comes 


But more 


. and 
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the steel door to our vault, in that col- 
umn of concrete. An air hole above 
the door was pouring out smoke, al- 
though the rest had died down. 

Not until five days later was it pos- 
sible to burn the vault door open with 
a torch. What remained of the once 
useful and effective records of national 
headquarters was a sickening sight, 
but a cause for jubilation at that. We 
had expected a total loss, but luckily 
not quite everything had burned. The 
water had reached the west end of the 
interior in time to leave partly de- 
cipherable many old vouchers, record 
books, Quitis and an extremely val- 
uable Personnel Bureau card file. 
Everything was at least partly burned, 
and only ashes remained of the bulk 
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of the vault’s contents, but the few 
items salvaged will save literally years 
of hard work for future officers. 

Offers of aid and assistance have 
been pouring in from all sides. Indi- 
viduals, chapters, alumni, active mem- 
bers, allied organizations and friends 
have volunteered to aid in the restora- 
tion program. 

Compared to its building host, the 
Drovers’ Journal Publishing Company 
and allied enterprises, Sigma Delta 
Chi was extremely fortunate. A half 
million dollars worth of newspaper and 
job presses, composing machines, type 
and other equipment lay in ruins, but 
a loyal staff and friendly neighbors 
came to the rescue. Every newspaper 
in Chicago except the city’s largest 
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one offered help and the Drovers’ Jour- 
nal came out on time, without missing 
an issue, thus upholding the time-hon- 
ored press tradition. 

It might be well to add at this point 
that national headquarters, tempora- 
rily set up in the gutted interior of the 
Live Stock National Bank, Stock 
Yards Station, Chicago, will be glad 
to receive fraternity records and mat- 
ter of all kinds—old copies of Tue 
QuiLL, Synoptics, dues bills, form let- 
ters, announcements, booklets, consti- 
tution and by-laws, pamphlets, photo- 
graphs, clippings, copies of the his- 
tory, letterheads showing past officers 
—in fact anything and everything that 
might be of historical or other value 
to the fraternity. 





Scholarship Award Winners Announced 


NE hundred and fourteen col- 
lege and university Seniors, 
selected from the highest ten per cent 
of the graduating journalism majors in 
36 schools where journalism is offered 
as a major course and where chapters 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, are maintained, 
will receive the fraternity’s scholar- 
ship award this spring. 

This announcement has just been 
made by Dr. Frank Luther Mott, di- 
rector of the School of Journalism at 
the University of Iowa, and chairman 
of the fraternity’s Scholarship Award 
Committee. 

The winners, 56 per cent men and 44 
per cent women, will receive certifi- 
cates from the fraternity attesting 
their high scholastic attainment, and 
have the privilege of wearing the 
Sigma Delta Chi scholarship key. 

Those receiving the award follow: 


BUTLER UNIVERSIT Y—Mozelle 
Ehnes, Marjorie Watkins. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO—Mary 
Jo Grigsby, Catherine Helen Stahl. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSIT Y¥—Fred 


Gruin, Harold Arsene Bezazian, Betty 
Turner, Mark T. Ginsbourg. 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY—Mrs. Glenn 


Glidden, Margaret Marshall. 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA—Mrs. Amy 
Steen Fetzer, David BE, Williams. 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA—Dorothy 
Green, W. B. Williams. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—Charles 
Everett Flynn, Ruth Evelyn Hodsdon, 
Ruby Kathryn Jones, Jane Eunice Marr, 
Elizabeth Gretchen Nardine, Ellen Lois 
Rynitker, Betty Stuart Smith. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY—Glendora 
Rath Ketchem, Victor LaMar Rensberger. 

UNIVERSITY OF I10W A—Evelyn 
Benda, Cholm C. Houghton, Tom Yoseloff, 

IOWA. STATE. COLLEGE—Bernice 
Borgman, Kuthryn Soth. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS—Marion 
Beatty, Arnold Frederick Kretzmann, 
Maurice Smythe Rice, Lawrence Sterling. 

KANSAS STATE COLLEG E—Oma 
Bishop, Jexsie Dean, Richard Seaton, 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY—Wes- 
ley E. Carter, Harold 8S. Money, Harry 
Edward Watts. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY—Richard 
Edgar Coleman, Dorothy Susan Cunning- 
ham, Elizabeth Helen Kroesing. 





Why the Stock Yards? 


ERHAPS you are wonder- 

ing—as others have—why 
the national headquarters of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, the busi- 
ness offices of The Quill and of 
the Personnel Bureau were lo- 
cated in the Stock Yards. 

Here’s the answer. The of- 
fices occupied space in the 
Daily Drovers’ Journal Build- 
ing through the generosity of 
Ward Neff, publisher of the 
Daily Drovers’ Journal and the 
other papers known under the 
group title of the Corn Belt 
Farm Dailies. The offices had 
been in that location since 1928 
without charge for either space 
or equipment. 

The fact that it did not have 
to pay rent or for the use of 
expensive mailing and other 
equipment has been one of the 
major factors in enabling the 
fraternity to make the progress 
it has. 

Publisher Neff is a past na- 
tional president of Sigma Delta 
Chi, a present mtember of the 
Quill Endowment Fund Board 
of Trustees and one of the most 
intensive and active members 
and supporters the fraternity 
ever has had. 











UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN—Mark 
W. Alger, Marjorie E. Beck, Harriet Hunt, 
Wallace Jennings, Mabel Kamm, William 
Earl Larock, 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—James 
P. Emerson, Sidney Goldish, Albert R. 
Horlings, J. Philip Potter. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI—Charles 
William Balthrope, Ruth Kathryn Bayne, 
William Beauford Bickley, Helen Louise 
Clanton, Gerald Arp Jurgens, Clinton 
Warner Loomis, Wei Ma, Nell Edwina 
Nelson, Doug Werner, Margaret Ann 
Wheeler, Van Doren Woodward, George 
Clinton Yates, Arthur Lewis Edson. 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA—Mearl 
Francisco Freeman, Faye Nimbar. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA—Dale 
Marine Bardo, Elwood Wilbur Camp, 
Ralph Laberne Reeder. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA— 
Robert W. McShane. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
—Frank Lane Brunton, Jessica Huss, 
Lleyd Henry Norman, Sylvia Pass, Don- 
ald Sink, Nolan Snyder. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY—Newell 
Harvey. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY—Laurence 
H. Bartlett, Vera L. Etinger, James L. 
Morris, Charles W. Phillips, Robert M. 
Sherwood. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—Mar- 
tha Jane Dowell, John L. Fortson, Mrs. 
Jeannette Turner. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON—Sterling 
Green, Elinor Henry, Joseph Saslavsky. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE— 
Harold Newlin, William Stegmeier. 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH—Ro- 
bert E. Badger, Nadezhda Iungerich, John 
D. Paulus, John Sollinger, Jr. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA— 
Josephine Griffin. 

SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVER- 
SITY—Wilbar A. Cunningham. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY—Ellamae 
Dodds, Nonabel Metzger. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY—Laurence 
Brown, Arlene Larue. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY—Frank Brook- 
houser, Edith Ellen Strohl. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS—Frances J. 
Branch, Virgil Chitwood, Charles Richard 
West. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON— 
Ruth Eleanor Dyar, Ruddick Carpenter 
Lawrence, Harold Hamilton Mansfield. 

WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVER- 
SITY—Arthur Talmage Gunn, Jr. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—Jennie 
Guenther, Arthur Jacobs, Eleanor Krat- 
zer, Hulda Schultz, Mary Sheridan, Roger 
Sherman. 


Charles 
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» THE BOOK BEAT , 


Conducted by Mrrcnett V. CHARNLEY 
Department of Technical Journalism, Iowa State College 

















Horace Greeley Said — 


TRUMPETS WEST, by Elmer T. 
Peterson. Sears Publishing Company, 
New York. 1934. $2.50. 


Mr. Peterson, editor of Better 
Homes and Gardens and a member of 
the Iowa State Sigma Delta Chi chap- 
ter, has written a first novel that was 
put on the approved list of one of the 
book clubs and distinguished by its 
publishers by the subtitle “An Epic of 
America.” Certainly it’s a job that 
merits wide reading. 

It is built on what may truly be 
called an epic plan. Its theme is the 
westward march of civilization; it 
draws its title from Mr. Peterson’s con- 
ception that, from the day of the Cro- 
Magnards with their wisent-horn to 
the twentieth century with its trumpet 
blast, the “sol-do” sequence—the 
opening notes of many bugle calls, the 
dominant phrase of Wagner’s Nibe- 
lungen Lied, the theme of hundreds of 
musical selections that have had more 
than passing importance—has been a 
compelling urge in the movement to 
the west. It uses musical symbols 
throughout—intermezzos between its 
books, musical interpretations of 
many human tendencies. 

The story of the book—the tale of 
Sigurd Andreen, Iowa-born and Kan- 
sas-grown—is little more than a sym- 
bol. From start to finish the reader is 
conscious that Andreen is himself 
nothing but an incident—he’s simply 
the means Mr. Peterson has employed 
to make his main idea graphic, visual 
in its modern application. . . . Natu- 
rally, such a book as this has a good 
deal of power—the amount depends 
on the strength of writing its author 
gives it. 

And Mr. Peterson, rich in knowl- 
edge of the Kansas plains, has given it 
a good deal. The reader who has en- 
joyed “My Antonia,” “Giants in the 
Earth,” Hamlin Garland and Herbert 
Quick and the other stories and 
writers of the Middle West, will want 
to add this book to the list.—M. V. C. 


JOURNALISM IN OHIO 


HISTORY OF OHIO JOURNAL- 
ISM, 1793-1933, by Osman Castle 
Hooper, Professor Emeritus of Jour- 
nalism, the Ohio State University. 
Spahr & Glenn. Columbus, O. $2. 


There has long been need of a com- 
prehensive history of journalism in 


Ohio, the native state of many of the 
nation’s outstanding newspapermen 
and the adopted state of others. Now 
the assembling of that history has 
been accomplished in splendid fashion 
by the man who, beyond question, was 
best fitted to perform the task. 

Osman Castle Hooper, the author, 
has contributed immeasurably to the 
journalism of Ohio and the nation—as 
an active newspaperman of many 
fruitful years, as a member of the fac- 
ulty of the School of Journalism at the 
Ohio State University, as editor of the 
Ohio Newspaper, as an active and 
guilding spirit in the formation of va- 
rious editorial organizations, and now 
as historian. 

Briefly but comprehensively, care- 
fully and at the same time entertain- 
ingly, he relates how the torch of jour- 
nalism crossed the Alleghenies and 
moved westward, passing from hand 
to hand. Early editors arise from the 
past and give way to their successors. 
Famed newspaper humorists—“Josh 
Billings,” “Artemus Ward” and “Pe- 
troleum V. Nasby”—have a chapter of 
their own. Early struggles, triumphs 
and battles are recorded. 

Prof. Hooper has told the story by 
periods, then by individual cities, and 
then by counties, each county being 
represented by a brief history. The 
slightly fewer than 200 pages are 
packed with information, woven to- 
gether in a pleasing fashion by his 
facile workmanship.—R. L. P. 





AT DEADLINE 








By R. L. P 
(Continued from page 2) 








have been so pleasantly associated 
these last several years. 

As executive secretary of Sigma 
Delta Chi, business manager of THE 
Quit and director of the Person- 
nel Bureau, he has been one of the 
busiest young men anywhere in any 
line of endeavor. His every thought 
has been in the interests of the frater- 
nity, its members and its magazine. 
He has done a splendid job—even the 
flames that swept the national offices 
can not obliviate or mitigate that fact. 

His suggestions, tips for articles and 
stories, his counsel and words of cheer 
have done a great deal to make the 
Editor’s job the interesting one it has 
been. 

So long, Al—best of luck to you! 


cAnnouncing 


NEW OFFICES 


NATIONAL 
EDITORIAL 
ASSOCIATION 





The national trade asso- 
ciation of non-metropoli- 
tan newspapers 


now located at 
134 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 


In the Heart of Chicago. 
Just across the corner from 
the Sherman, around the 
corner from the Bismarck, 
one and a half blocks from 
the LaSalle, and two blocks 


from the Morrison. 


v 


Make the N.E.A. your 
Chicago Service Agency. 

















NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the Fourth 
Estate for your profession, you 
should choose National Print- 
er Journalist for your magea- 
zine. If you are just entering 
the newspaper field, you will 
find this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are an 
old-timer at writing and pub- 
lishing, you will discover fresh 
ideas in the many interesting 
articles on a wide variety of 
subjects which ere contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $2.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion or $3.00 for two years. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


i With Newspaper Advertising 


Service 
219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 
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MILES W. VAUGHN (Kansas ’15) has 
been appointed night news director of the 
United Press, with offices in New York 
City. Vaughn was editor of the Daily 
Kansan at the University of Kansas and 
after his graduation worked on Kansas 
and Missouri newspapers before joining 
the United Press in Chicago in 1915. In 
the 19 years with the United Press he has 
been manager of bureaus in many cities 
in the United States, in South America 
and in the Far East. For the last nine 
years he has been Far Eastern manager 
in Tokyo. 

+ * + 

ROBERT A. WILLIER (Missouri °32) 
will teach a new class in “School and 
Professional Journalism” in the summer 
session at Washington University, St. 
Louis, starting June 15. In addition he 
will continue teaching his summer course 
in “Newspaper Production.” Mr. Willier 
recently married Miss Marian Kiser of 
Rapid City, S. D. 

Since his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri School of Journalism two 
years ago, Mr. Willier has been acting 
as Director of Athletic Publicity for 
Washington University, and also teaching 
full-time courses in news-writing and 
editing. 

* * ” 

CLARENCE B. BLETHEN, 2ND 
(Washington ’28), a member of the staff of 
the San Francisco Chronicle for the last 
two years, has been assigned to the junior 
baseball editorship for the Northern and 
Central California section of the Ameri- 
can Legion Junior World Series which 
the Chronicle is sponsoring. 


K. W. TRIMBLE (Colorado °25) “has 
joined the news staff of the Niles (Mich.) 
Daily Star, being associated there with 
ART SUSOTT (Wisconsin ’29), editor of 
the Star. 

* *. . 

FRANK E. SAILOR (Temple '33) has 
joined the staff of the Kane (Pa.) Repub- 
lican as a reporter. 





Kansas Marks Anniversary 


Nearly 50 alumni members of Sigma 
Delta Chi and active members of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas chapter of the profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity attended a 
dinner marking the silver anniversary of 
the organization April 17 in the Hotel Bel- 
lerive, Kansas City, Mo. 

The principal speakers were C. G. Wel- 
lington, news editor of the Kansas City 
Times; Milo Thompson, head of the As- 
sociated Press bureau in Kansas City; 
Tom Collins, of the Journal Post, and 
Maurice Rice and James Patterson, sen- 
iors at the university. 

University entertainers helped make 
the affair an interesting one. 


EDWARD ADOLPHE (Columbia 31) 
has left the Providence (R. I.) Journal to 
join the writing staff of Universal Film 
Company, Hollywood, Cal. 





Warm Reception! 














—Courtesy Indiana Daily Student 


JAMES C. KIPER 


Kiper, for the last two years assistant 
to the deans of men at Indiana Univer- 
sity, was appointed executive secretary 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, on Friday, May 18, 
and immediately set about mastering 
the details of his new position. The 
following day the headquarters of the 
fraternity were wiped out by the fire 
that swept the Chicago stock yards. 

Kiper, a member of the Class of 1932 
at Indiana, is a former editor-in-chief of 
the Indiana Daily Student. During the 
greater part of 1929 he was a news, ad- 
vertising and mechanical worker on the 
Boonville (Ind.) Standard, a weekly. 
He was to have taken over the news 
editorship of the Salem (Ind.) Republi- 
can-Leader on May 28 but was released 
to accept the position with the frater- 
nity. 

He succeeds Albert W. Bates (Ore- 
gon State ’29), who has served the fra- 
ternity in the executive secretary’s post 
for nearly five years. Bates had re- 
signed to join the public relations staff 
of Swift & Company for the duration of 
A Century of Progress Exposition. He 
will be in charge of Swifthaven, the 
penthouse press bureau maintained by 
the Swift Company on the Swift Bridge 
of Service. 


RUSSELL ALLBAUGH (Missouri ’29), 
formerly advertising manager of the Gar- 
den City (Kan.) Daily Telegram, has 
taken a position with Arthur H. Hagg & 
Associates (Publishers’ Representatives) 
and is in charge of their Omaha office. 


WILLIAM P. BEAZELL (Columbia 
Associate), formerly assistant managing 
editor of the New York World and lec- 
turer in journalism at Columbia Univer- 
sity, has joined the staff of Today, weekly 
edited by Raymond Moley. Mr. Beazell 
was national honorary president of Sigma 
Delta Chi in 1928-29 and is at present a 
member of the society’s research com- 
mittee. 

+ x om 

ROBERT EMAHISER (Washington 
State ’26) is city editor of the Spokane 
(Wash.) Press. 





NEW A.S.N.E. OFFICERS 


Grove Patterson, editor of the To- 
ledo Blade, is the new president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors. Other officers named are Marvin 
H. Creager, of the Milwaukee Journal. 
first vice-president; Alfred H. Kirch- 
hofer, Buffalo, Evening News, second 
vice-president; E. S. Beck, Chicago 
Tribune, reelected treasurer, and 
M. V. Atwood, of the Gannett News- 
papers, Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 

Mr. Atwood, Mr. Creager and Roy 
A. Roberts, of the Kansas City Star, 
were reelected directors. Other di- 
rectors named were Tom Wallace, of 
the Louisville Times, and Arthur J. 
Sinnott, of the Newark Evening News. 


Shadow of the Censor 


(Continued from page 3) 





make the transition from an economy 
of scarcity to an economy of abun- 
dance. To do this will require a de- 
gree of national discipline, unity and 
coordination such as easy-going Amer- 
ica, at least, has never dreamed of. 

I am not talking about dictatorship 
based on somebody’s desire to be a 
dictator. I am talking about the fact 
that the old “laws” of laissez faire 
have obviously broken down all over 
the world, and that winning the Great 
War was child’s play compared with 
the job of transition now before us. 
When a liner is sinking at sea, the 
passengers can no longer have the 
right to choose between a game of deck 
tennis and a nap in the lounge. 
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HE following letter to the Editor of 

the Publishers’ Auxiliary refers to 
Prof. R. R. Barlow’s article “Can Edi- 
tors and Teachers Get Together?” 
which appeared in the March issue of 
THE Quit and was reprinted in the 
Auxiliary: 

Schools of Journalism 


Editor, Publishers’ Auxiliary. 
Dear Sir: 


Have been getting quite interested in 
the reprint from the “Quill” and your 
editorial based upon it. May I observe? 

I am getting to be an old-timer—25 
years at it, so suppose I am expected to be 
hostile to the colleges of journalism. 
But I'm not. If my son wants to be a 
newspaperman, and I hope he doesn’t, I 
should not encourage him to go to a col- 
lege of jcurnalism, but to take a lit. 
course and if they have a semester course 
or a year’s course in journalism I'd advise 
him to take that. 

In employing young men from college, 
I find that such courses help because the 
students have some sort of perspective 
of what the job is all about and when 
I tell them something it immediately im- 
presses them as being exactly the same 
or exactly the opposite of what the 
teacher told them. Usually it’s the op- 
posite, but at any rate, they remember it. 

But as to the whole college course, it’s 
a fallacy so long as the colleges insist 
that no one who ever saw the inside of 
a newspaper office should be allowed to 
teach. I know as well as anyone that 
there’s room for a lot of uplifting, but 
I know, too, that there are plenty of 
already uplifted newspapermen—some of 
them with A.M.’s and Ph.D.’s—who could 
do the job. 

As a matter of fact, I myself am the 
only non-college man on my paper and 
I believe the general ratio of college men 
in the profession is constantly on the in- 
crease. I don’t hire anything else, be- 
cause I want their general fund of in- 
formation, their background. Give me a 
well-balanced man who has an equally 
well-balanced education and I'll make a 
newspaperman out of him in six months 
or a year, even if he never saw a com- 
posing room in his life. Provided, of 
course, he’s got it in him. If he hasn’t, 
neither can the college. 

In my experience I have seen the 
ethical and news standards of the press 
improve 100 per cent and I doubt if any 
of this improvement can be traced to col- 
leges of journalism. I have worked in 
that time with one college of journalism 
graduate and he made good, in a large 
way. I’m giad he did, but that isn’t a 
very big proportion. 

When journalism colleges were new, 
there were very few trained newspaper- 
men who had college degrees and I con- 
cede you ought not to put non-college 
men teaching college classes. But I 
thought then that the colleges would 
graduate some men, that they would go 
out, get practical experience and in a 
few years, perhaps ten, come back as 
teachers. But even the school of journal- 
ism graduate, it seems, needs uplifting, 
for the colleges do not use him either. 
They keep on using English teachers. 

If the colleges could be made to see this, 
if they would take off their high hats, 
if they would recognize that newspaper- 
men of today consider themselves as 
having a profession equal in social re- 
sponsibility to any other and would teach 
them as they do doctors, lawyers and 
engineers instead of condescending to 
them, then perhaps the lack of coopera- 
tion of which Mr. Barlow speaks would 
disappear. 


Yours very truly, 
TALBOT T. SMITH, 


Managing Editor, the Arizona 
Daily Star, Tucson, Ariz. 


In Reply 


Editor, The Publishers’ Auxiliary, 
Chicago, Il. 


I was interested in Mr. Talbot T. 
Smith’s letter on schools of journalism in 
your issue of April 14. 

In his statement, “. . . the colleges in- 
sist that no one who ever saw the inside 
of a newspaper office should be allowed 
to teach ...,” he does not show the 
newspaperman’s desirable qualities of 
accuracy and fairness. 

I believe that even a superficial exam- 
ination would reveal that in the well 
organized schools and departments of 
journalism, a large majority of the 
teachers are former newspapermen, 
rather than English teachers. 

Mr. Smith might be interested in the 
following statement of the experience of 
the journalism teachers at Temple uni- 
versity, which I think is fairly repre- 
sentative of other schools: 

Prof. Henry E. Birdsong, head of de- 
partment; bachelor of journalism, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; master of philos- 
ophy, University of Wisconsin. Served 
as reporter for Kansas City Star; editor 
of magazine, “Teaching”; correspondent 
for Kansas City Star, Topeka Daily Cap- 
ital, and Wichita Beacon. 

Dr. Harvey Maitland Watts, lecturer; 
bachelor of arts, master of arts, and doc- 
tor of literature, Lafayette college. 
Formerly managing editor of Phila- 
delphia Press; former editorial writer of 
Press, Ledger, and Times; present con- 
tributor to Philadelphia Bulletin and 
other publications; author of several 
books of poems. 

Charlies A. Wright, instructor, and di- 
rector of undergraduate publications; 
bachelor of science and master of arts, 
University of Pennsylvania. Former 
radio editor and reporter, Philadelphia 
Bulletin; former managing editor of Lan- 
caster Ave. News, community weekly; 
present contributor to newspapers and 
magazines. 

The combined journalistic experience, 
of these men would total between 40 and 
50 years, exclusive of experience on col- 
lege publications. 

Perhaps Mr. Smith is misled by the fact 
college catalogues generally list only 
academic degrees, omitting the equally 
important information as to the teacher's 
experience in his profession. As a gen- 
erality, I believe it may be said the ma- 
jority of present college teachers of jour- 
nalism are men who love the newspaper 
business, and who are anxious to give to 
the students the advantage of the knowl- 
edge which they acquired in the bene- 
ficial, but somewhat strenuous, school of 
experience. 

Cordially yours, 
CHARLES A. WRIGHT, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 





Add Editors-Teachers 


After Prof. Barlow’s article ap- 
peared, an article in response was re- 
ceived from John L. Meyer, secretary 
of the Inland Daily Press Association. 
It appeared in the April issue. Prof. 
Barlow has forwarded this additional 
comment on the problem: 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Thank you for giving your readers the 
article on cooperation between schools 
and editors by the secretary of the In- 
land Daily Press Association, Mr. Meyer. 
After reading his views, I am urged to 
emphasize two points I made in my ar- 
ticle, although I failed possibly to make 
them with sufficient force. 

Mr. Meyer asks whether the schools are 
deserving of publishers’ support. My one 
point is that, the less deserving the 
schools are, the more urgent is the need 
for that support. My second point is that, 
whether the schools are deserving or not, 
and despite the criticism I made of aca- 
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demic deans and other administrators, 
the schools are manned by a considerable 
number of sincere and competent men de- 
serving of support. 

Men like Bleyer, Allen, Flint, Mott, 
Martin, Murphy, and several dozen more 
(a few of them are called “dean,” but they 
are journalistic deans!) together with 
their staffs, are laboring quietly, with lit- 
tle appreciation from the newspaper pro- 
fession, to make journalism better in 
America. I have earned bread and butter 
on a half dozen or more news staffs, and 
I know a man who will “ring true” when 
I see one. Let’s not cast aspersions on 
all the professors. 

My hope is that other leaders, like Mr. 
Meyer, will join in the discussion, and we 
may work out a condition similar to that 
which exists between the other profes- 
sions (or businesses) and the professors. 

By the way, apropos to Mr. Meyer’s 
suggestion that the schools do research 
to find out how to make the subscriber 
pay more, I might suggest that he can 
have the aid of the schools, including the 
departments of psychology, sociology, 
economics and wrestling, if he will do as 
the engineers and industrialists do when 
they want aid on a problem, appropriate 
$1,000 or a couple for such a study—and 
what a study it would be! 


Cordially, 
R. R. BARLOW. 





The 
Smart Revue of Fraternity Jewelry 
in the 
1934 Balfour Blue Book 
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Identification Medallion......... -- Page 18 


Write today for your free copy! 


L. G. Balfour Company 
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nterpretation 


News accounts of happenings in 
the newspaper world seldom offer 
more than superficial details. To the 
interested newspaper man that is not 
enough. What, he wants to know, is 
the story behind the news ? 


As the magazine of interpretation 
in the newspaper field, THE AMER- 
ICAN PRESS tears away the veil of 
superficiality, presenting the little- 
known, dramatic facts not apparent in 
the news. 


To illustrate: 


THE AMERICAN PRESS was the 
first to point out the possible threat 
to the freedom of the press in the 
early attempts to place newspapers 
under a code. 


You'll enjoy THE AMERICAN 
PRESS. Subscription $1 a year. 


The Ni ocican — 


225 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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FROM THE ASHES— 


ISIBLE and tangible evidence of a quarter century of 

growth, development and progress were destroyed 
when fire swept the national headquarters of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, during the recent 
Chicago conflagration. 

But something has been built up during those 25 years 
that the flames could not destroy nor water weaken—that 
invisible and intangible something that has knit together 
a strongly unified organization that has attained an impor- 
tant place in the journalistic affairs of the nation. 

The sturdy young recover quickly from shock, bruising 
encounter or serious injury. So it is with Sigma Delta 
Chi. Already the rebuilding is under way, with helping 
hands being extended from all sides. Chapters, alumni, 
actives, associate members, allied organizations, friends, 
the press and schools are helping to restore records, files, 
historical data and equipment. 

Meanwhile, all departments of the fraternity are func- 
tioning. Perhaps not as efficiently or as quickly as be- 
fore, but functioning nevertheless and gaining momentum 
daily. 

Sigma Delta Chi has grown rapidly in the last few years, 
not only in the number of its members but in the part it 
is playing. It is seeking to work with the schools, with the 
publishing world and in behalf of those following jour- 
nalism as their lifework. It has been accomplishing 
things. 

The program will go on—that is the tradition of the 
press. 


We cannot help but feel that the disaster will leave no 
permanent scar. We feel that from the ashes will arise 
a stronger, more vital and alert, a more outspoken and 
united organization that has been tried by fire and found 
to be of enduring stuff. 


® 
WILLIS J. ABBOT PASSES ON 


HERE are men who enter a profession and gain a com- 

fortable livelihood from it but contribute little in re- 
turn. There are others who give far more than they take 
or receive—whose words, deeds and counsel greatly en- 
rich their calling. 

Willis John Abbot belonged to the latter group. His 
50 years of journalistic endeavor, climaxed by his work 
that made the Christian Science Monitor an outstanding 
example of good journalism, are a shining beacon for 
those who would tread the editorial pathway. 

Termed one of the most idealistic of editors, one who 
deplored sensationalism and urged high ethical and cul- 
tural standards, he saw many of the things for which he 
stood take root and grow. 

Perhaps the lines best describing him were those writ- 
ten by Marvin H. Creager, of the Milwaukee Journal, who 
said: 

“Willis Abbot, with first-hand knowledge of the less 
noble aspects of newspaper making, was a joyous cham- 
pion of the best.” 


That, we believe, a fitting epitaph for the man of whom 
it was written. 








HOW NEWSPAPERS WEATHERED THE STORM 


EARS ago newspapermen were regarded as bad 

risks by bankers. Now the shoe is on the other foot, 
so to speak. Bankers are regarded as bad risks by 
newspapermen. 

“According to statistics, which I will not quote, as no 
one reads columns of figures except proofreaders, and 
they get paid for it, 90 banks have folded up where one 
newspaper has hit the rocks. These statistics, again 


financiers and have more sticktoitiveness than virtually 
any other business man. 


pat the publisher on the back—synthetically, of course 
—for having a balance in the bank to cover the check, 
for there are a lot of other businesses that haven't. 
They cut their advertising. 

“Newspapers rank only below radio stations in having 
fewest failures in the last two years. Here are a few 
comparisons—not statistics—to show the relation be- 
tween newspaper failures and failures in other lines of 
business: 








AS THEY 


deleted, prove newspaper publishers are much better 


“Next time you line up at the payroll window for 
your weekly paycheck from a newspaper, you should 


VIEW IT 


“One newspaper has failed where 90 banks have 
flopped. 

“One newspaper has failed where 97 dry goods houses, 
doing a business of more than $100,000 a year, have 
ceased to function. 

“One newspaper has failed where 36 retail shoe stores 
have ceased fitting number three’s on ladies’ feet that 
were made for number sixes. 

“One newspaper has failed where 28 grocery stores 
have ceased to cater to customers. 

“One newspaper has failed where two and one-third 
building and loan associations have hit the wall. 

“One newspaper has failed where 12 real estate firms 
have ceased selling lots to customers. 

“One newspaper has failed where 140 restaurants 
have ceased selling apple pie and noodle zoop. 

“One newspaper has failed where eight public util- 
ities have gone into bankruptcy. 

“One newspaper has failed where 83 trains have been 
taken off the railroads of the United States.”—Franx 
Kavanaucn, Kansas City, Kan., in National Printer 
Journalist. 
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A Wise President 


Stock Yards Station 


“| believe that the . . . chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi has never fully 
realized the possibilities of the 
national organization’s Personnel 
Bureau. . . . | am interested in 
seeing the local chapter registered 
completely, and to further this pur- 
pose, will you send me a dozen 
registration forms?” 


THis graduating chapter president is performing a service 

not only to his fellow members, but is helping employers 
to be able to choose from a wider field of college-trained 
men in journalism. The chapter members will have an oppor- 


tunity for placement which, as individuals, they might have 
overlooked. 


MEMBERS whose registration files in the Bureau were 
burned in the recent fire, in which Headquarters was 
completely destroyed, are being requested to send in new 
and revised forms immediately. This up-to-date information 
regarding the records of registrants will aid materially in en- 
abling the Bureau to give quicker and better service to both 
the employer and prospective employe. 


JUNE graduates and all other members of Sigma Delta Chi 

not registered in the Bureau are urged to do so at once. 
The fee of $1 entitles the registrant to Bureau service for 
three years, whether he is unemployed, seeks better work 
or merely wants a change of location. 


F MPLOYERS—we thank our employer friends for their 
past courtesies and assure them that our service will con- 
tinue to develop on a scale even broader nationally than 
heretofore. The service is free to employers. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


James C. Kiper, Director 


« Puts the Right Man in the Right Place » 








Chicago, Illinois 


















































Your Best Customers 
Will Read 


The Golden Jubilee Number 
of 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


To commemorate our Fiftieth Birthday, we plan to issue on July 21st an 
Anniversary Number which will be a work of art, as well as an impressive en- 
cyclopedia of publishing, merchandising and advertising from 1884 to 1934. 


Filled with articles written by experienced journalists, and appropriately 
illustrated, it will be a reference work to be used in public and commercial li- 
braries. The very nature of its content will make this book live for years. Both 
from a standpoint of physical beauty and interesting authoritative information, 
we hope to make this issue the finest, most informative of its kind ever produced. 


Every progressive concern connected with newspaper publishing and its 
related industries will find it a profitable investment to advertise in this Anni- 
versary Edition. It is a perfect advertising medium for anyone who buys or sells 
advertising space or deals with newspapers in any way. 


Newspaper publishers—equipment manufacturers and services—advertis- 
ing agencies—special representatives—newsprint manufacturers—national ad- 
vertisers—foreign newspaper publishers—publishers of general, trade and agri- 
cultural publications—all will find it advantageous to attend this printed con- 
vention of great names. 


There will be no increased rates for space in this Anniversary Number of 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


We all have something valuable to offer one another. Here is our chance 
to tell each other about our products and services. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1700 TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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